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BY JOSEPH P. PIRSSONS. 


My Breturen AND FRIENDS, 

We are assembled to commemorate the birth-day 
of one of our patron saints. The Heavenly messen- 
ger John the Baptist! whose raiment was camels’ hair 
and whose food, locust and wild honey! ‘Theforerun- 
ner of our Blessed Savior! He whose voice cried in 
the wilderness, ** Prepare ye the way of the Lord ! make 
his path straight.” ; 

With such a patron,—under such anspices,—and 
on such - an occasion, can any heart fail to throb with 
sensations of devout emotion and gratitude to the giv- 
er of all good, for being permitted thus to assemble, 
and to claim for our order, the benefit of a name so 
sacred ; and which isso intimately connected with that 
of the great founder of our religiow; who is the sole 
and oaly channel from this vale of tears, to the realms 
of everlasting bliss! 

May his blessing rest on us, on this interesting oc- 
casion, and when we shall retire from this sacred edi- 
fice, may our festivities be of such a character that at 
the recollection of them hereafter, we may never have 
cause to blush! 

Masons are called upon ina peculiar manner to 
walk uprightly in their several stations before God and 
man ; to square their actions by the Square of Virtue ; 
and to recollect, that they are ‘**travelling upon the 
devel of time, to that undiscovered country from whose 
bourne no traveller returns!” These are the great 
ruling principles of masons throughout the world ; and 
belong to the Pagan, the Mahomedan, the Jew, and 
the Christian, indiscriminately. But the Christian 
mason 1s taught to make the Bible the rule and guide 
of his faith—comprehending all the sacred scriptures. 
‘The Jew is governed by that part of the same stand- 
ard which comprises the old Testameat only ; and 
therefore we of this communion of masons, whether 
Christian or Jew ; having a faith well founded, should 
walk aad live by that faith. But in how espe- 
cial a manner, is that mason called upon to live a life 
of piety, who has had the Christian mark: indellibly 
conferred on him, and who has symbollically visited 
the Holy Sepulchre of our Lord. How solemn are 
his responsibilities 2? How beatific his charac er, when 
he lives up to those responsibilities! That All-sec- 
ing Eye, whose presence the mason of every grade 
and nation professes to acknowledge, is not closed to 
these awful responsibilities; and can we doubt that 
those who make them with unhallowed lips, and thus 
enter the veil of the second temple, have a dread ac- 
count to give at the bar of an offended Deity. 

We are assembled here as a body of Freemasons 
from the Entered Apprentice to the Knight Templar, 
with all the appendant orders. We have invited our 
friends to be with us. Wedeclare to ihem that we 
are an order of men combined for beneficent purposes. 
whose origin the prying eye of the historian and anti- 
quary has searched in vain to trace, but which it is 
well known is coeval with science,and that through all 
the mutations of time, and of States and Empires, it 
has survived. 


“Time shakes the stable tyranny of thrones! 
And tottering empircs rush by their own weight.” 


But masonry still flourishes, and will continue to! 


flourish, 


Unhurt, amidst the war of elements; 
The wreck of matter, and the crush of worlds! 


Of the origin of freemasonry, we have no certain ‘sublime principles of the Order ; and it is a serious fact, 


: : 
r€cords, but there are proofs deduced from the writ- 


ings of the ancients, to establish its existence at avery 
ea.ly period. 

A little over a century ago, many valuable documents 
relating to the Order, were destroyed by some scrupu- 
lous brethrea, to prevent an improper use being made 
of them. 

‘The most universally received opinion is, that the 
first society of freemasons was established during the 
reign of Canute. ‘ 

But it is said, that William the Conqueror, was the 
first great patron of freemasonry in England. Whea 
he went over from Normandy in 1066, his liberal pol- 
icy threw out tempting offers to many of the first ar- 
tisans of France to emigrate to lus newly acquired 
kingdom, where he found the people in a state little 
better than that of barbarism. ‘ With regard to the 
manners of the Anglo-Saxons,” says Guthrie, “we 
can say little, but that they were in general, a rude, 
uncultivated people, ignorant of letters, and unskilled 
in the mechanicnl arts, untamed to submission under 
law and government; addicted to intemperance, riot, 
and disorder. Even so late asthe time of Canute, 
they sold their children and kindred into foreign parts. 
Their best quality was their military courage, which 
yet was not supported by discipline or conduct. Even 
the Norman historians notwithstanding the low state | 
of the arts, in their own country, speak of them as bar- 
bariaas, when they meation the invasion of the Duke| 
of Normandy. Conquest placed the people in a situ- | 
ution to receive slowly from abroad the rudimen’s of | 
science and cultivation, and to correct their rough and 
licentious manners ; these emigrants were initiated in- | 
to the Order of freemasons, and greatly con-" 
tributed to raise its fame as an operative masonic in- 











that evea in this enlightened day, there are vast num- 
bers of the fraternity, whu know as little of them, as 
those operatives did in the dark age of which I am 
speaking. To the mere craftsman, the masonic sym- 
bols were perfectly unintelligible; but he was awed by 
the grandear of the show which it made, and he was 
never allowed to progress in the art, until he had gain- 
ed sufficieat intelligence to be raisedto the Hoyal 
Arch, when he was complimented with the title of 
Companion, and placed on an equality with those who 
had heretofore been his superiors. But he was. ealy 
thus honored, by attaining a knowledge of the sym- 
bols and ceremonies, which would lead him to a dis- 
covery of the hidden scheme upon which freemasonry 
was founded, 

Laurie. a very sensible writer in his statistical ac- 
count of Scotland, observes: ‘* lhe principles of the 
Order were even imported into Scotland, where they 
continued for many ages in their primitive simplicity, 
long after they had been extinguished in the cgnti- 
nental kingdoms. What those causes were, which 
continued'the societies of freemasonry longer in Bri- 
tain than in other countries, may aot perhaps be easy 
to determine, but as the fact itself is unquestionably 
true, it must have arisen either from favorable cireum- 
stances iu the political state of Britain, which did not 
exist in the other governments of Europe, or from the 
superior policy hy which the British masons eluded the 
suspicions of their enemies, and the superior prudence 
with which they maintained the primitive simplicity 
and respectability of the Order. 

In this manner did freemasonry flourish in Britain, 
when it was completely abolished in every part of the 
world. 

That freemasonry was introduced into Scotland, by 


stitution. It is also stated, that many of the artisans| those architects who built the Abbey of Kilwinning, is 
. . . . { $ ; 
were expert masons at the time of their emigration.” | manifest not only from those authentic documents by 


the Norman laws and language. He built the stone| 
square tower at London, bridled the coantry with forts. | 
and disarmed the old inhabitants. ln short,he attempted | 
every measure possible to obliterate every trace of the) 


This Historian also remarks, that William introduced which the existence of Kilwinning Lodge has been 


traced back as far as the en! of the fiftecath century, 
but by other collateral arguments which amount al. 
most to a demonstration. 

In every country where the temporal and spiritual 


Anglo-Saxon constitution ; though at his coronation, jurisdiction of the Pope was acknowledged, there was 


he took the same oath, that had been taken by the an- ® continual demand, particularly during the twelfth 


cient Saxon kings. 

“ Architecture in all its branches,” says Dr. Henry, | 
‘received as great improvements in this period asag- 
ticulture. The truth is, that the twelfth century may 
very properly be called the age of architecture, in which | 
the rage for building was more violent than at any oth- | 
er time.” 


The great and general improvements that were made 
in the fabric of houses and churches in the first years 
of this century, are thus described by a cotemporary 
writer. ‘The new Cathedrals and innumerable 
churches that were built in all parts, together with the 
many magnificent cloisters and monasteries, and oth- 
er apartments of monks that were then erected, afford 
a sufficient proof of the great felicity of England in the 
reign of Henry the First.” 

The extensive works in Architecture which were 
commenced by the Conqueror, were not completed 
until the reign of his third son Henry I[., who not co- 
ly went on with those stupendous works, but increased 
the number beyund any of a previous or succeeding 
reign. He found his subjects in a very different situ- 
ation to what they were on the arrival of his father.— 
They had been instructed in Architecture in the reigns 
{of the two Williams, who are said to have been great 
| promoters and patrons of the craft; and it is stated in 
history, that architecture was improved to a greater 
extent in Eagland at this time, than itwould have been 





but for this adventitious circumstance ;”—alluding to 
fhe patronage and encouragement given to {reema- 
‘sqmry. 

he operative mason, (although a member ot the 
raternity at the time.) was not acquainted with the 





century for religious structures, and consequently for 
operat've masons proportional to the piety of the in- 
habitants, and the opulence of the ecelesiastical estab- 
lishments; and there was no kiogdom of Europe, 
where the zeal of the inhabitants for popery was more 
ardent—where the kings and nobles were more liberal 
to the clergy, and where of consequence, the church 
was more richly endowed, than in Scotland. The de- 
mand therefore for elegant cathedrals and ingenious 
artists must have been proportionably greater than in 
other countries, and that demand could have been 
supplied only from the trading associations onthe con- 
tinent. We areauthorised therefore to conclude, that 
those numerous an] elegant ruins which still adorn 
the villages of Scotland, were erected by foreign ma- 
sons, who introduced into that island the customs of 
their order. 

It is a curious fact, that in one of these towns there 
is an elegant Abbey, which was built in the 12th cen- 
tury, the author of the history referred to, remarks, 
“he has often heard, that it, was erected by a compa- 
ny of industrious men, who spoke in a foreign lan- 
guage, and lived separately from the town people; and 
stories are still told about their petty quarrels with the 
inhabitants.” 

It was’ probably about this time, that freemasenry 
was introduced into England; but whether the Eng- 
lish received it from the Scotch masons at Kilwin- 
ning, or from other brethren who had arrived from 
the continent, there is no method of determining.— 
The fraternity in Eagland however, maintain, that 
St. Alban was the first that brought Masonry to Bri- 
tain, about the end of the third century ; that the breth- 
ren receive’ a charter from King Athelstane, and that 
his brother summoned all the lodges to meet at York, 
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which formed the first Grand Lodge of England, in 
the year 926. This account, however, Mr. Laurie 
considers to be mere assertivns, not only incapable of 
proof from authentic history, but inconsistent also with 
several historical events which rest upon indubitable 
evidence. In tupport of these opinions indeed, it is 
alleged, tht no other lodge has laid claim to greater 
antiquity than that of York, and that its jurisdiction 
over other lodges of England, has been universally ac- 
knowledged by the whole fraternity. But this argu- 
ment only proves that York was the birthplace of free- 
masonry in England; it brings no additional evidence 
in support of the improbable stories about St. Alban, 
Athelstane and Edwin. 

A great deal of speculation has been indulged in a3 
to the origin of freemasonry, but it still remains in ob- 
security. This obscurity is a -ure test of its antiqu ty. 
{ts origin was undoubtedly in the Fast, and it was 
brought to the West by the Phenicians, who being 
merchants came from the East to extend their com- 
merce. Its first general extension is attributed to the 
Grecian philosopher Pythagoras. who hearing of the 
fame of the Phenicians travelled into Egypt and Sy- 
ria, and through every country where Masonry had 
been propegated by them. Among them, he learned 
the art, being admitted into all the lodges, and then 
settled himself at Grecia Magna, where he formed a 
great Lodge at Crotona, and made numerous masons, 
“many of whorn travelled into France, and there made 
many more, from whence in process of time it passed 
into England.” 

In relation to the secrets of freemasonry, a great 
deal has been said. In a community like ours, hav 


ing no sectional limits, and avoiding all distinctions of; 


rank and condition, there must necessarily be a great 
many ignorant people; and it isto this class of the fra- 
ternity that we are indebted for most of the obloquy 
that has been cast on us in relation to our secrets, 
which have been tortured into unlawful combinations 
for datk purposes, and inimical to the best interests 
of mankind. But we have no secrets, unless it is the 
secret of doing good. Our Order is a science of high 
and ennobling character, and is no more a secret than 
any other science that a person is unacquainted with ; 
and mapy who have taken its degrees, are ignorant of 
its abstract principles, because it is intermixed with a 
great deal of the lore of the ancients; and it is prefig- 
ured by signs, symbols, and allegories all tending to 
one point—the inculcation of virtue—but which the 
superficial observe: only contemplates a something 
wonderful, without being able to explain or compre- 
hend their meaning ; and thus it is, that indiscreet aad 
uninformed brethren have made a parade and a boast 
of their fellowship with us, which to the unitiated has 
tended to cast the odium on us complained of; the 
same as a canting hypocrite, brings a scandal on the 
sacred caracter of religion 

‘The secrets of freemasonry, are the secrets of every 
art and sCteace: for masonry embraces these. What 
is there, in the éifent tongue, the listening car, and the 
faithful and obedient heart, that is not enjoined by 
every ee of morality and religion. In the an- 
cient records, it is stated, that ** masons have always 
from time time communicated to mankind such of 
their secrets, (mysteries) as might be generally ase- 
ful,—they have kept back such only as would not be 
beneficial without the necessary teaching joinedjthere. 
to in the Lodge.” The same record in speaking of 


the which; 
ates fie 
Music, » Chemistry, Government and Re- 
To may be added, Grammar, Logic, 
orice and Architecture. 
asonry is the tion of order, and in addition 
he incitication of the liberal aris and sciences, there 
are three great duties which it particularly teaches : 
adh Our neighbor / and Ourselves. Tio God in 
e, which is 


masonry has taught mankind, enumer- 
g Agriculture, Astronomy, Arithme- 






ng his name bot with that reverential 
due from a creature to hiscreator. To 
aplore his aid in all our laudable undertakings, and 


to 
in 


mm him as our chief good, 

unto as we wish he 

to ourselves, in. avoiding 
rm rt which may i 


© our neighbor, 
duld do unto us; 
all irregularity and in- 
» Ww ir ourf culties, or de- 
base the dignity of our yn. ft teaches us, to 
pe A. na peacable %, Trne to our govern- 
and just to our country. Not to countenance 


disloyalty or rebellion, but patiently submit to legal 
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authority, and conform with cheerfulness to the gov- 
eroment of the country in which we live; and in oar 
outward demeanor to be particularly careful to avoid 
censure or reproach. 

Another charge, has been broughtagainst us, which 
the institution of freemasonry is entirely oppused to; 
and although there are individual cases in which i 
times past it has prevailed to some extent, I believe 
it is now pretty generally abotished. I allude to the 
custom of giving masonic entertainments, 

A French writer, Mons. Laurens in alluding to this 
custom in the French lodges, uses the following lan- 
guage, ** What is the origin of that wearisome quan- 
tty of healths, with which the masonic entertainments 
were formerly burthened which have been the occa- 
sion of so much sarcasm against freemasonry, and 


person who waits upon the smoker to perform the 
office. 

A few days of this fearful luxury, when taken to 
excess, will give a pallid and haggered look to the face 
and a few months, or even weeks, wilh change the 
strong and healthy man into little better than an idiut 
skeleton. ‘The pain they suffer when deprived of the 
drug. after long habit, no language can explain; and 
it is only when to a certain extent under its influence 
\that their faculties are alive. In the houses devoted 
to their ruin, these infatuated people may be seen at 
nine o'clock in the evenings in all the different stages : 
—some entering, half distracted, to feed the craving 
appetite they had been obliged to subdue daring the 
day; others laughing and talking wildly under the 
effects of a first pipe; whilst the couches around ace 
which a good taste has now wisely retormed. Is not}filled with their different occupants, who lie languid, 
this immoderate use of a custom innocent in itself, an| with an idiot smile upon their countenances, too much 
usage of the too often repeated toast which so mych)under the influence of the drug to care for passing 
distinguishes Englishclubs. ‘The love of good cheer, | events, and fast merging to the wished for consum- 
—the profusioa—the lengthening out of the feAst— mation. The last scene in this tragic play is gener- 
the intemperate drinking—-which are contrary to jally a room in the rear of the building—a_ species of 
French sobriety, and which reason and decency have |dead house—where lie stretched those who have pass- 
long since tanished tothe tavernsof London, to which |ed into the state of bliss the opium-smoker madly 
they legititimately belongCan these have any relation to | seeks—an emblem of the long sleep to which he is 








the object of masonic fellowship, of which they are 
at best only a despicable parody! The grossness of 
these practices introduced into France, is too nearly 
allied. t» the taste of the Er glish nation, not to be at- 
tributed to their invention.” 

From the above extract, it is pleasing to remark, 
that the custom complained of, is abolished in Eng- 








land and France; aad the tone of society in relation to 
temperance, has brought it into pretty general disuse 
in this country. A custom for which we as well as 
France are indebted to our English brethren, and who 
were the first to establish it. 


CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK. 











THE TRAVELLER, 


_ 





TSE 
OPIUM-SMOKING. 

Lord Jocelyn, late military secretary to the China 
mission, in a small work just issued from the press, 
* Six months with the Chinese Expedition,” makes 
the following observations on opium-smoking, which 
prevails not only in China, but in the adjacent islands 
of India :-— 


One of the objects at this place [Singapore] that I 
had the curiosity to visit, was the opium-smoker in 
his heaven; and certainly it is a most fearful sight, 
although perhaps not so degrading to the eye 9s the 
drunkard from spirits, lowered to thelevel of the brute, 
and wallowing in his filth. The idiot smile and death 
like stupor, however, of the opium debauchee, has 
something far more awful to the gaze than the besti- 
ality of the latter. Piry, if possible, takes the place 
of other feelings, as we watch the faded cheek and 
haggard look of the being abandoned to the power of 


the human creature levelled to the beast by intoxica- 
tion. [What beast ?—we do not know any animal but 
man who indalges in intoxicating liquors. } 

One of the streets in the centre of the town is whol- 
ly devoted to the shops for the sale of this poison ; 
and here in the evening may be seer, after the labors 
of the day are over, crowds of Chinese, who seek these 
places to «atisfy their depraved appetites. The rooms 
where they sit and smoke are surrounded by wooden 


generally a side-room is devoted to gambling. The 
pipe is a reed of about an inch in diameter, and the 
aperture in the bow! tor the admission of the opium is 
not larger than a pin’s head. The drug is prepared 
with some kind of conserve, and a very small portion 
is sufficient to charge it, one or two whilfs being the 
utmost that can be inhaled from a single pipe, and the 


smoke is taken into the lungs as. from the hookha in 


India. Ona_ beginner, one or two pipes will hav 
effect, but an old stager will continue sinoking for 

At the head of each couch is placed a small lamp, 
as fire must be held to the drug during the process 
of inhaling; and from the difficulty of filling and 











properly lighting of the pipe, there is generally a 


the drug; whilst disgust ia uppermost at the sight of 


couches, with places for the head.to rest upon, and 


.) and wo. 


| blindly hurrying.” 
Lord Jocelyn contends that the stoppage of the 
opium trade from India would prove most disastrous 
to British interests in that great empire. The rajahs 
jand petty princes are the chief growers of the poppy, 
aud it is important to conciliate their favor. The best 
opium is produced in Malwa, a district of India.— 
Krom that quarter it pays at Bombay a duty of 125 
rupees (L. 12, 30s.) per chest, fetching in that market 
‘from 400 to 500 rupees (L. 40 to L. 50.) This quan- 
\tity sells on the Chinese coast for 700 dollars (L. 151 
5s. 4d,) and perhaps much more. I'he temptation te 
get so large a profit sets all plans for stopping the trade 
at defiance.. “ ‘I'he opium-trade (his lordships ob- 
serves,) however hateful it may appear in the eyes of 
many,is,it must be recolleeted,a-source of great benefit 


_|to- the Indian government, returing I have heard, a 


revenue of upwards of two millions and a half yearly. 
It therefore becomes those who are so eager for ita 
suppression to point out some method of making up 
the serious defalcation of revenue that must necessa- 
rily ac:rue, to the Indian government, whose expen- 
ses already outrun its present income.’ The question, 
which is surrounded with a thousand difficulties, ought 


to be treated calmly, and on large and enlightened 
views 
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From the Knickerbocker. 
THE CONTRAST. 


Do you see that proud, overbearing man, riding in 
his gilded carriage? Look! hes ops before a mag- 
nificent mansion, and liveried lacquies, obedient to his 
| nod, assist him to descend. 

Do you see that; oor, miserable boy, whose tatter- 
ed clothes scarcely shield him from the inclemency of 
the weather? Mark! with a beseeching look he so- 
licits the rich man to purchase a pencil ora card of 
pens; and behold, how contemptuously he is spurn- 
ed 

Twenty-five years ago that: pempous man was as 
poor, as friendless, and as wietched as the urchin he 
despises. 

Twenty-five years have passed since that day. 
same parties meet: lo! the contrast. 

The once poor boy stands in the pride of manhood, 
active, intelligent, rich. A lovely woman, his wif, 
leans upon his arm,and three blooming girls are by his 
side. Grace in every action, benevolence in every ex- 
pression, and affluence smiles in his unostentatious 
adornments. 

An old man approaches. The tottering step, the 
thread-bare garments, and the painful expression that 
frets in every feature, too plaiuly denote a man of want 
Better to be dead, than thus to drag ona 
miserable existence ! 

This may at the first blush appear to some an iim- 
probable romance. It is a truth. 

To a couutry like ours, there isno man, however 


The 

















poor, if aided by industry, economy, and virtue, but 
may rise from the lowest ranks uf society to the high- 
est. The knowledge of this fact is a blessed incite- 
ment to the young, and cheers them onto struggle 
nobly in the paths which lead to honor and indepen- 
dence, despite the thousand obstacles that oppose their 
course. 

There is no man, however affluent, but by extrava- 
gance, and morals lax, may fall from his high estate, 
and cli se his days in wo. 

Let none despise the poor because of their poverty; 
let none flatter the rich because of their wealth. We 
may conquer poverty; wealth may subdue us. All 
men of equal virtue are equals. If one man possess 
more intelligence than his fellows, though that of it- 
self may not elevate him in the ranks of the good, yet 
it brings him added 1espect, and wins a willing admi- 
cation froin all men: 

“The good alone are great.” 





A ROVING YANKEE. 


Mr. Stepens, in his incidents of Travel in Central 
America, describes as follows’ a native of New York, 
whom he found in his travels in Gaatimala : 


“Approaching the town, T remembered that Mr. 


Handy, who had travelled fromthe United States 
through Texas and Mexico with a caravan of wild an- 
imals, had told me of an American in his employ, who 
had left him at this place, to take charge of a cochin- 
eal plantation, and | was curious to see how he look- 
ed and flourished in suchemployment. IT had forgot- 
ten his name but, inquiring on the road for an Ameri- 
can del Norte, was directed to the nopal of which he 
had charge. It was one of the largest in the place, 
and contained four thousand plants. I rode up to a 
small building in the middle of the plantation, which 
looked like a summer-house, and was surrounded by 
workmen, one of whom anounced me asa * Span- 
iard,” as the Indians generally call foreigners. Dis- 
mounting and giving my mule to an Indian, I enter- 
ed and found json Henriques sitting at a table with an 
account-book before him, settling accounts with the 
workmen. He was dressed in the cotton jacket of the 
country, and had a very long beard; but I should have 
recognized him anywhere as an American. 1 address- 
ed him in English and he stared at me, as if startled 
by a familiar sound, and answered in Spanish. By 
degrees he comprehended the matter. He was uader 
30, from Rhinebeck Landing onthe Hudson river, 
where his father keeps a store, and his n me was Hen- 
ry Pawhog—had been a clerk in New York and then 
in Mexico. Induced by a large offer and a strong dis- 
position to ramble and see the country, he accepted a 
proposal from Mr. Handy. His business was to go 
on before the caravan, hire a place, give notice, and 
make preparations for the animals. In this capacity 
he had travelled all over Mexico, and from thence to 
Guatimala. It was seven years since he left home 
and since parting with Mr. Handy he had not spoken 
a word of his own language: aad as he spoke it now 
it was more than half Spanish. I need not say he was 
glad to see me. 

JESOP ILLUSTRATED. 


“T have come to ask a favor of you,” said an old 





friend one day to the cautious Mr. —————: ** I am al 


little put about fur money jast now. and [ would take 
it kind if you would let me have your bill for a hun- 
dred pounds, for a short time.” * 
your taking it kind,” returned the cool sarcastic man 


of business; ** but [have made up my mind never to ‘give all your attention to your mother, and you shall seads his compliments to Mr. Samuel Johnson, 


give my bill except for value received.” ‘ Indeed!’ 
said the indignant applicant; ‘ you seem to have for- 
got, sir, that when you were in distress, [ gave you 
my bill for a similar sum, and though you have now 
got rich, you should not forget old friends.” «1 re- 
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A TRUE SKETCH.. 

A short winter day was just drawing toa close asa 
young and poorly clad girl reached the door of a 
‘splendid mansion in Bleeker street. The servant ush- 
ered her into a large and elegaat apartment, where sat 
Mrs M., the mistress of so much wealth and grandeur, 
in conversation with a friend. The young girl stood 
a moment and then courtesied, and presented to Mrs. 
M.a small bundle, saying, “1 hope the work suits 
you, ma’am.” 

“The work is well enough,” said Mrs. M., examin- 
ing it carefully, bat why did you not bring it before? 
\[t is atleast a week pastthe time it was promised.— 
|Ualess you are more punctual, and keep your word 
/better,. I cannot let you have any more work.” 

It was growing dark, andthe room was not yet light- 
jed, so that the tears that gathered inthe girl's eyes 
could not be seen, but her voice was very tremulous 
‘as she answered. 

** I did not mean to break my word, ma'am; but my 
mother has been much worse, and my little brother in 
lchopping wood cut his foot; sof have had” ‘ere 
her voice became inarticulate, and sht hastened out of 
the 100m. 

“That is always the way with these people’ said 
Mrs. M. “a sick mother, or a cut foot, any thing for 
an excuse.” 

Meantime Mary reached the little dweling she called 
homd. Whether hr feelings were laboring under the 
wound so thoughtlessly inflicted on her moth- 
jer's illness distressed her, or her heart sickened at the 
thought of helpless poverty, or it might hive been the 
| contrast between the room she had left and the one she 
,had just entered, which forced itself upon her; what- 
ever was the cause, contrary to her usual serenity and 
care to appear as cheerful as possible before her moth- 
er, she covered her face with her hauds, and leaning 
upon the rude table before her, burst into a passion of 
tears. It was butfor a moment, fora faint voice from 
the bed c.lled; ** Mary.” She started from her pos- 
ture of grief, and went to her mother’s bed side. — 
** Mary, dear, wipe your eyes, and sit down hy me 
here, and read the thirty-fourth Psalm ; it will do us 
both good.” Mary reached from the shelf the well 
wora Bible, and seated at the foot of h-+ mother's bed, 
‘in a subdued voice read aloud. She had just finished 
reading the verse, ‘Many arethe afflictions of the 
|righteous, but the Lord delivereth them out of them 
all,” when a gentle tap was heard at the door. A lit- 
Ue girl some years younger than Mary, opened it and 
ia lady entered. 
| ‘Is this where Mary Morris lives?’ 
| Mary started from the bed, * That is my name 
|ma‘am.’ 
| *Ah yes, you are the one | just saw at Mrs M.'s. 
| [ inquired you out, and have come to see if I can be 
\of any service to you; how is your mother?’ 
| ‘The last tallow candle was dimly burning beside the 
ibed where Mary had been reading. The lady 














went 





SHAKERISM, 


Mr. Carter, a renoucing shaker, visited this place a 
lew weeks since, and gave two or three leéigres on 
shakerism, and sung some twenty songs, danced, ex- 
posed Millers’s theory, and did several other things 
for the amusement of his audience. 

The Shakers’ creed is avery curious one. They 
believe in one God, andtwo persons in the Godhead— 
male and female, or father and mother—called Power 
and Wisdom. 

They betieve that Adam was the Father of the Old 
Creation, and Eve was the Mother—both being crea- 
ted after the image of God ; and that Christ is the Fa- 
ther of the new creation, and Ann Lee the Mother— 
and that the Millenium commenced with the appea- 
of Ann Lee on earth. 

They believe ia the immortality of atimals, as well 
of men. They say that John saw horses io the world 
of spirits as recorded in Revelations. They believe 
that all the ugly and venomous animals on earth are 
symbolical of the evil spirits that inhabit the lower re- 
gions of the invisible world, and that all the beautiful 
creatures, such as birds with gorgeos plumage, are 
symbolical of the good spirte in the mansions of 
bliss. 

They believe that the souls of shakers, in theirtran- 
ces and visions. really visit the heavenly world. The 
lancet has been applied to them and their flesh has 
been scacrified, while in this state,withont producin 
a particle of blood. One person who visited the land 
of spirits in a trance, saw all the patriarchs and kings 
of olden time; saw King David travelling, and Solo- 
mon on a snow-white horse; saw Christ and all the 
Apostles.— Newburyport Watchtower. 





A Man Ruinep By supven Weattu.—The Bal- 
limore Sun gives an account of a young man named 
Benson Starks, from Athens, Ga., who had been re- 
markably industrious and had acquired ja respectable 
property, but whose intellect was completely disorder- 
ed by his suddenly coming in possession of $7,000,— 
Having collected his funds, he took the stage for Bal- 
timore, through which he passed on to Philadelphia, 
New York and Boston, and ultimately returned to Bal- 
timore having spent nearly all he had. A young gen- 
‘tleman from Virgiaia came on to induce him, if pos- 
|sible, to return ome, but failing in this, requested the 
‘police at Baltimore to take him inte custody. He 
i|had, when taken, two pistols valued at $75, forty-seven 
wieces of gold coin, amaunting to about $235 ; $91 in 
paper, and $1 in silver. making in all $402. Five fine 
gold watches were found upon his persoa—the chains 
lrunning around his neck and body. Three valua- 
|ble breast-pins of the largest size glistered in his bo- 
som. 











Cleaning Boltles.—A correspondent is of opinion 
that a great deal of sickness is produccd by the prac- 
tise of cleansing bottles with shot--the shot contain- 





towards it, and took the hand of the emaciated suf-|img arsenic. He proposes to avoid this evil by the 


|ferer. 
. Have you any physician ?’ 

‘No ma'am, My poor husband's sickness cost me 
'so much, that [ have noth’ng left to pay one. 1 hope 
I shall get better in a few days, and then all will go on 
well; but now it is very hard for poor Mary.’ 
‘ But you have a high fever. and should be attended 
\to: my husbaod is a physician, he will call and pre- 
\scribe for you, and here are some provisions for the 
‘brought you a whee.-barrow load of wood ready split; 
|be well provided for.’ ; 
| ‘Their hearts were too full for expression of thanks 
‘but the lady needed them not to convince her, that 
ithere was no luxury like that of doing good. ‘There 
|were tears shed in that humble room that night, not of 


jaweetionte of paper for shot : as thus—balf fill the bot- 
ide with spring water, and for shot use waste paper 
‘torn into small pieces; shake the bottle well till the 
| water froth-, and the bottle will be cleansed io half the 
‘time and much better than if shot is used; and, ia ad- 
‘dition, all danger will be avoided.— Sun. 


| Dr. Johnson and Milter.—When Dr .Jobnson had 


finished the copy of his Dictionary, which had weari- 











I have no doubt of children, and Mary just open the door, my servant has ed Miller the bookseller, exceedingly, the latter sent 


‘the following card to the Doctor: “Andrew Miller 


‘the money for the last sheet of thecopy of the Dic- 
tionary, and thanks God he has done with him.”— 
The Doctor sent the following briefreply: ‘Mr. 
‘Samuel Johnsou sends his compliments to Andrew 
/Miller ; he has received his note, and is happy to find 


with | 


Hed 


member the circumstance you allude to, but really, |bitterness. and there were thanksgivings that would that Andrew Miller has the grace to thank God for 





my dear sir, if you thought me in distress. your doing | put to shame the feeble gratitude of thousands that 
the needful was no great proof of your wisdom; how- |are * increased with good and have need of nothing.’ 
ever, as | paid the bill, you bad reason to be thankful| N. B. Mrs. M. went that night to witness the per- 
that you were no sufferer, by doing what you now wish ‘formance of a popular tragedy, and was so overcome 
me to consider an obligation. Ia the mean time, in |by the distresses ot the hero and heroine, as to be un- 
return for your favor,” continued the good man, * | jable to attend to anything else for severul days. 

will give you a word of advice—read the fable of the . 
Fox and the Crane; be thankful for your escape, and| It is said that a printing press has been discovered 
never again attempt to relieve a friend in distress with |in China that has been buried over 1000 years. So 





‘any thing. 





Strange.—A man died on one of the flat boats on 
the Levee at New Orleans on the 8th, of a disease 
which baffled his physician. A post mortem examin- 
ation took place, and upon examining his brain,it was 
discovered that an insect of about an inch long, known 
by the name of a centipedo of thousand legs, had 
——" into his ear, causing thereby an excruciating 

eath. 





your bill.” there is nothing new under the sun. 
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POPULAR TALES. 
————————— 
From the Edinburgh Journal. 


lit advisable to seek shelter for a few minutes till the 
violence ef the shower abated. It was past ten o'clock 
land although many shops were still open, the doors 
| were universally shut; so Frank turned into the first 
public-house he saw, by accideat he overheard snatch 
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FRANK HEPBURN, A TALE OF TALE- 
BEARING. 


All mankind have agreed that the badge of the in- 
former is infamy; and when a child gues to school, one! 
of the first things he is made to understand by his com-| 
panions, is that ‘to tell tales” is to the last degree 
dishonorable, and that. see what he may that is wrong! 
or contrary, to the laws established, he must keep his) 
knowledge to himself. 

That there are many benefits derivable from this’ 
arrangement, is not to be denied, but the practice has 
also its digadvantayes, and, carried fo its utmost limits, | 
in youth as well.as in matured age, is productive of 
serious harm to society. In the humblerdepartments' 
of dometic life, the practice of concealing what it is of 
importance should be made explicitely known, is in a) 
great degree demoralising, and also injurious to the 
interests of over-confiding employers. An honest girl 
goes intoa situation where she soon discovers that 
the butler is making too frée with his master’s cellar, | 
or the lady’s maid with her mistress’s wardrobe; that 
the cook is making dishonest perquisites in the 
kitchen, or the groom in the stables; but she allows 
the mischief to go on—perhaps hints it to a few ofher| 
acquaintances, expresses her disapprobation, wishes 
master and mistress knew it, but * one don't like to! 
speak—it ge's one such an ill name.” By and by, the 
delinquents are discovered ; the innocent are confound- 
ed with the guilty; they are presumed to have coun- 
tenanced and approved what they have only acquiesced 
in for want of courage to interiere; the whole estab- 
lishment is condemued—they are a_ bad set, «nd must 
take a general cle. rance. The honest girl loses her 
place with the rest; and when she seeks another ser- 
viee, she finds the lady “ can't take her, because she 
was one of the gang that were all turned off from Mrs 
So and So's. The girl loses caste, sinks into a lower 
grade of service and worse company, and probably 
ends by committing the very crimes which she at first 
disapproved of, but had not courage to expose. We 
have known more than one instance of this in our lives 
but the worst case that have come uuder our obser- 
vation; #od those where silence has been both most 
mischievous and most criminal, has been where the 
health and safety of young children were coacerned— 
infants too young to make known their own griefs, or 
to comprehend their amount. There are nurses who, 
drink and neglect thvir charge; there are others who} 
have violent tempers, and beat and ill-treat them ; and 
there are some, alas! so depraved or so ignorant, that 
that in order to obtain leisure or liberty, orto avoid 
being disturbed in the night, they will not scruple to 
administer alcohol or narcotics, most pernicious 
draughts to infant lips. Move than one little life we 
have known sacrifiied within the last two years by 
this wickedness, and in each case the crime was aot 
only unpartaken but highly condemned by the under- 
nurses, who, nevertheless, witnessed the commission 
of the enormity in silence; antl when at length the 
sufferings of the little victims led toa discovery, had 
nothing to say but ** we didn’t like to speak!" One 
might almost be tempted to ask what human tongues 
were given for, if not to be used on such an occa-| 
s'on. 

When Frank Hepburn was about thirteen, he was 


es of a conversation in anadjoining room. He thought 
he knew one of the voices; and when the door was 
opened by the waiter in answer to the bell, he descri- 
ed one of Mr Drummond's shopmen, whose name was 
Lines, sitting by a table, on which were the 1emains 
of a supper, in company with another man. Not 
from any desire to conceal himself, or to listen to the 
conversation, but simply because the situation of Lines 
being much superior to his own, he did not feel him- 
self entitled to intrude on the party, Frank took no 
steps towards making known his proximity, bat re- 
mained quietly where he was. Ta a few miautes, the 
thread of a previous discourse was resumed. ** Alio- 
gether, then,” he heard the stranger observe, * you 
must make a capital thing of it.” 

‘* Not so bad,’’ answered Lines, * consideriog the 
salary is but eighty pounds a year; but the perquisites 
bring it up to about three hundred, and a fellow may 
contrive to rub upon that.” Rub on!—Tf fancy so,” 
said the other. ‘* But tell me, Ned, how do you man- 
age it?” 

* Easy enough, in such a concern as ours,” answered 
Lines, * where every body's in a bustle, and there's a 
constant succession of strangers.” 

* But what's the trick 7” inquired Jack. 

* Why,” replied Lines, * on every article I sell, that 
is, when the purchasers are strangers, and I see they 
are going to |.y down the money, [ put on two pence 
or threepence a yard, according as I see who I've to 
deal with ; sometimes on a shawl or a cloak. or goods 
that sort, I get as much asten or twelve shillings. I 
have got as much as apound at one slap. Every body 
is so busy, there's no time to be looking afier each 
other; besides, I've only to say I made a mistake ia 
the mark, and there’s an end of it.” 

Here the conversation sunk to whispers; and, sufii- 
ciently shocked with what he had heard, Frank rashed 
from the house, and proceeded on his errand, his head 
full of Liaes’ disclosures. ** What a rogue,” thought 
he, * that fellow is!'—and to think that I should have 
found him out by sucha mere accident! But rouge- 
ry is always found out sooner or later, T wish master 
knew it—I[ think I ought to tell him. But T suppose 


‘if Ido, I shall make the place too hot to hold me :— 


theyll all be against me, I'd bet any thing, and ask 
what business it was of mine—and, to be sure, it’s no 
business of mine. ‘Tell tales are certain to get the 
worst of it, so I suppose I'd better hold my tongue ; 
he'll be sure to be found out be fore long, one way or 
other.” And consoling himself with this persuasion, 
he returned home and went to bed; and although the 
next morning, when Mr. Drummoad spoke kindly to 
him, and inquired when he had seen his mother, he 
felt strongly prompted to communicate what he had 
heard, yet the apprehension of the ruin he should 
bring on Lines, and the contempt and reprobation he 
might himself incur, deterred him, and kept him si- 
lent. 

His curiosty being so far excited, however, he could 
not help, after this, watching Lines when he saw him 
serving the customers; contriving often to be stand- 
ing near; or passing behind, atthe moment the ac- 
counts were being setiled. Ile observed that Lines 
always proceeded to the ull immediately, and appar 





apprenticed to Mr. Drummond, a fashionable silk-mer- ently deposited the amount; but by close observation 
cer, residiig.in Pall Mall; and ashe had been respect- | he discovered that some minutes afterwards. when he 
ably educated, brought a good character from school, “3 clearing away the goods he had been serving, he 
and was the only son of a widowed mother, whose af-|'00k an opportunity of conveying the surplus to his 
fection he returned with filial piety, he entered life pocket. 

with as fair prospect of doing well as most lads in the! It was impossible, however, for Frank to continue 
like sphere, Frank's business by day was, at first, long this system of espionage without attracting the 
chiefly confined to handing things about from counter| attention of Lines; and once or twice their eyes hap- 
to counter, and waiting on the shopmen; but at night! pened to meet at the very critical moment when the 
he was often engaged assisting the shop porters till dishonest gains were finding their way into their des- 
ten or eleven o'clock in carrying home goods to the|tined receptacle. Lines, ia short, saw that he was 
differeot hasers in various parts of the town. One | watched, feared that he was discovered, and, naturally 
evening, Fraok, after a fatiguing peregrination, which |set about to consider how he should elude the danger, 
had extended from St. Paul's the to Hyde Park | and remove the boy from his path. In the mean time 
corner in the west, was overtaken on his way to Mon-|as a_ precautionary measure, he changed his tactics, 
tagué Square by a sudden thunder storm, © ‘he rain rarely ventured to make a surcharge when Frank was 
poured down in torrents, and as the parcel he was|in the shop; and when he did, instead of depositing 
conveying consisted of a delicate satin, whose only | his booty in his pocket, he watched his opportunity to 
defence trom the weather was paper wrapper, he thought| conceal it, sometimes in one place sometimes in aa- 
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other, tillan opportunity offered for him to go ont 
and take it with him. ‘Thus, in the interim, if any 
suspicion had arisen, and he were searched no money 
would be found about him ; and if by chance the hid- 
den store, were discovered, it would not be easy to fix 
on the owner. 

As ke feared Frank, and looked upon him as his 
enemy. he of course hated him too; and in the hope 
of finding some opportunity of throwing discredit on 
the boy’s character, and thus diminish his power to 
harm hismself, he watched as iatensely as he was 
watched. Batto no purpose. Frank was an honest, 
steady fad, and did his duty; and the more Lines 
watched him, the less chance he saw of accomplish- 
ing his parpose. But here fortune came to his atd in 
a manner allogether unexpected. 

One night, or rather morning, for it was towards two 
hours after midnight, Frank, who had a bed in a closer 
entering from the shop, was awakened by a knocking 
at the door, and after listening a moment to makesure 
lie was notdeceived, the boy arose, and asked who was 
there. 

Open the door, for God's sake!” cried a hurried 
voice: don't youknow the houseis on fire ?—the peo 
ple will be burnt in their beds !” 

Deprived of all presence of mind and power of ‘re- 
flection by this terrific announcement, Frank turned 
the key and withdrew the bolts at once; and the mo- 
ment he had done so, a stout man and a lad rushing 
in, exclaimed, * Run for your life and wake some ot 
the people while we try to save some of the property.” 
Andaway flew Frank up the stairs, thundering at all 
the doors, and crying ** Fire!" without ever stopping 
to ascertaining where the fire was. 

toused from their heavy sleep, confused and scared, 
the inmates of the several rooms turned out—some 
with a counterpane, some wfth a blanket hastily drawn 
over their shoulders, somewith nothing on but their 
night clothes, and some with trousers or petticoats in 
their hands, that for their lives they could not find the 
way into. ‘ Where is the fire?” resounded on all 
sides, as they rushed down the stairs, preceded by 
Frank. ‘* Where's the fire?” reiterated every body 
when they entered the shop, where all was still dark. 
Frank, who was foremost, ran into the street, and 
looked up for the flames he expected to see bursting 
through the windows. Nota gleam of light was to be 
seen. The bov stood confounded. ‘+ Where's the 
fire you young jackanapes ?” cried Lines ; ‘come this 
way sir. Where's the fire [ say!”"—and he grasped 
the boy bythe arm. 

“T don’t know,” said Frank ; ‘the watchman knock - 
ed at the door and told me of it, and sent me up to 
wake you all,” 

“T!" exclaimed the watchman, who, drawn to the 
spot by the commotion, had just arrived in time to 
hear this explanation; “LT told you ofit! 1 did no 
such thing! I haven't been out of the street for the 
last half hour.” 

* [ can't tell who it was, then,” said poor Frank.— 
“1 saw two persons, and [ thought they were watch- 
men, [’m sure; and was so afraid that you'd all be 
burnt in your beds. as they said you would, that [ nev- 
er stopt to look at them, nor to see where the fire was 
either.” 

By this time, Mr. Drummond, who had beea hit!- 
erto occupied in loohing after his wife and children, 
approached the group; andsome one having procured 
a light, the whole party returned into the shop, Lines 
keeping fast hold of Frank's arm, and dragging him 
along with him. It was perfectly clear that the alarm 
was a false one; and Mr. Drummond having sent his 
family to bed again, began calmly to inquire of Frank 
the meaning of what had happened ; but Frank could 
only repeat what he had said before. Strange as the 
story scemed, Mr. Drummond, having a good opinion 
of the boy, was disposed to believe him; but Lines 
shook his head significantly, and suggested that it 
would be as well tosee if there were any thing missing 
out of the shop; for his part, he did aot like the looks 
of the business at all. 

Upon this hint, a survey being made, it was discov- 
ered, that from a small room at the extremity of the 
shop, where the books were kept, a drawer of the desk 
had been carried off, which contained cash to the 
amount of several pounds. 

This cleared up the mystery as to the motive of the 
visiters ; and, but for the malice of Lines, would have 
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established in Mr Drummond's mind the trath of 
Frank’s story. But Lines took care not only to make 
a parade of suspicion himself, but contrived to put it 
iato the heads of others to suspect too ; till presently, 
there arose a murmer amongst the bystanders, * that 
the boy’s account of the affair certainly might be true 
but that it was very extraordinary, and ought to be 
looked into; whilst the watchman, who had been 
huffed at Frank’s insinuation that two intruders had 
been doing duty on his beat, thought proper to take 
the same view of the case, and strongly recommenced 
that the youth should be conveved straightway to the 
jock-up-house, and kept there till morning. 

T'o these energetic proceedings, however, Mr Drum- 
mond, who was a temperate man, would not consent ; 
but he did yicld so far as to allow Frank to be locked 
up ina bed room up stairs, whilst another apprentice 
took his place in the shop for the rest of the night. 

Thoroughly disturbed by all this commotion, in- 
disposed to sleep by being turned ont of his usual 
dormitory, and forseeing, besides, that Frank being 
ina sort of arrest. his usual duty of cleaning and 
setting the shop in order would fall to his lot, this 
young man arose with the dawn of light. aad com- 
me:ced his operations; and acting upon the well 
established axiom that ** new brooms sweep elean,” 
he set about the buisnessina much more radical 
manner than Frank would have thought necessary— 
routing out every little hole and corner. waking the flies 
disturbing the spiders, dasting and knocking about 
the things at an uncommen rate; and baving in the 
full energy of these proceedings overturned a pile of 
empty card boxes, he discovered, stuffed in behind 
them, a little pile of loose cash, silver and pence, a- 
mounting to about five pounds. 

The money had evidently been purposely conceal 
ed, and the lad, when he remitted itto Mr. Drum- 
mond, on that gentleman's appearance, suggested that 
it was most likely part of the sum abstracted from 
the cash drawer. * But thatis improbable,” objected 
Mr. Drummond ; “ why should they leave it there?” 
Frank. who had been released from his confinement 
by his master, and was standing beside him at the 
momeat this observation was made, involuntarily look- 
ed toward Lines; their eyes met; Fraak knew who 
had hidden the money, and Lines knew saw that be 
knew it. 

The moment was critical ; fear is cruel; and Lines 
was rendered desperate by the excess of his per.l.— 
* Perhaps,” whispered he, just loud enongh to be 
heard, ‘perhaps it is the youngster’s share of the 
booty.” 





drawer was gone and the cash with it, he desired Frank 
to hold up his head and give his account of the mat- 
ter. When the boy had concluded his story—which, 
of course, was only a repetition of what he had said 
before—the officer, who had heen looking attentively, 
asked him if he were sure he was not acquainted with 
the men he had let into the house, and whether he had 
not been in the habit of meeting them at ‘the Lock 
and Key” in the Edgeware road. Frank declared he 
had never been at ‘the Lock and Key” in his life, 
and that, as for the men, he had not only never seen 
thein before, bat that he should not know them if he 
saw them now, having been too frightened and hurried 
to think of looking at their faces,. All he knew was, 
that one was a stout man, and the other a little one. 
“Ay, ay,” replied the officer, ‘IT knows ’em well 
enough. But are you sure now you was never at ‘the 
Lock and Key?’ Recollect yourself, [ think T saw 
you there myself once.” 

“It’s no use recollecting,” answered. 
sure I never was there,” 

“It's a pity young gentlemen have such short me- 
mories,” remarked the officer, ‘ What! yon wasn’t 
there one wet Saturday night about three months ago, 
eh? Didn't L see you when you came out of the 
door?” 

The recollection of the public house where he had 
taken shelter, and where he had first acquired the 
knowledge of the shopman’s dishonest proceedings, 
now flashed upon the boy's mind; and as memory 
recurred ro him, the innocent blood rushed inty his 


“I'm quite 


-| cheeks. 


“Ah, [think you remember it now!” said the offi- 
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DRINKING FROM sou Ss. 


It does not appear from the writings Of the Classics 
that the Romans were addicted to intemperance.— 
Their general convivial beverage was water mixed with 
wine. It has often, therefore, been asked * wheace 
did the Anglo-Saxons, take their custom of immod- 
erate drinking?" Probably all the northern nations, 
‘the swarm of Barbarians which desolated the Roman 
Empire, were more or less prone to Intemperance.—~ 
Among the Scandinavian tribes, it was deemed the 
highest point of felicity, that they should in a future 
state, be seated in the hall of Odin, and there get in- 
toxicated by swallowing strong drinks from the Sculls 
of those over whom they triumphed in battle, 





“ Bibemus cerevisiam : 
Ix concavis craniorum crateribus.’ f 
“from hollow Sculls we'll drink ou ale.” 


The Latin is a translation from one of the old Ru- 
nic Songs. Consequently we observe that it was not 
from the refined and literary ancient Romans, but 
from the violent, bloodthirsty and ruthless demi-sav- 
age that drunkenness may date its origin, so far at 
least, as relates to the various nations subjugated to 
the Roman power. 

The Italian Poet Marino, to whom, it is said, Mil- 
|ton owes not a few of the splendid Images in Paradise 
| Lost, makes the conclave of the damned in Pandemc- 
nium, * quaff wine from the pericranium of Minerva. * 





' 


cial, chuckling atthe boy’s confusion, and the triumph | ap. deville relates that the old Guebres exposed tle 


of his own sagacity—** I thought T should bring it to 
recollection ;”’ and then, taking Mr. Drummond aside, 
he proceeded to relate how, having an appointment, 
connected with his office, at ‘the Lock and Key,” | 
which was a well-known flash house, on the night in| 
question, he had there seen Frank issue from the door 
in a more than usual burry. 


Mr. Drummond was thunderstruck by this confir- | 


mation of Frank's guilt, and shocked at the extreme 
perversion which such habits argued, contrasted with 
his external prudent bearing and almost demure de- 
meanor. Fortunately however, forthe boy, Mr. Drum- 
mond was both a sensible and a merciful man, and} 
shrunk from condemning the culprit to the hopeless 
destraction both of morals and of character that would 
be the consequence’of a committal to jail. He therefore 
obstinately declined the constable’s proposal of taking 
himto Marlborough-street at once ; and dismissing that 
indignant official with a promise of sending for him 








Tn an iastant every eye was turned on Frank.—| 
‘You know better,” said he, bursting into tears ;| 
‘‘yau know very well who put it there.” 

* 1! exclaimed Lines with well-feigned astonish- | 
ment: ‘ how should I know any thing about it?” | 

‘You know you put it there yourself,” sobbed the 
hoy. The testimony of an eyewitness, who had sworn 
that the money found was, as Lines had suggested, 
Frank’s share of the booty, could not have told more 
decisively against the poor lad than did this apparent- 
ly random accusation—flung out, as it appeared to the} 
bystanders, against Lines, wh se honesty had never) 
been doubted, for no other reason in the world bat that 
he had been the first to hit upon the true interpreta- 
tion of the mystery. ‘The boy was forwith pronounc- 
ed a shameless young vagabond; aobody, not even 
Mr. Drummond, would listen to a word he had to say 
in his own vindication; and whilst an officer was sent 
for to examine the premises, the reputed criminal was 
locked up in the room whence the cash had been ab- 
stracted. 

When the constable arrived, and had been duly put in 
possession of the circumstances, and the suspicions at 
tached Jo Frank, he was conducted into the place of the 
boy's confinement, that he might inspect the immediate 
locality of the robtery, and examine the supposed cri- 
minal. who, with head on the table, and his face bu- 
ried in his pocket handkerchief, was shedding torrents 
of repentant tears for not having done his duty by ex- 
posing Lines in the first instance, when no ill motive 
could tiave been assigned for the accusation, and when 
Mr. Drummond might have easily satisfied himself of 
its justice. 

When the officer had spent a becoming time in exa- 
mining the room, the door, and the desk, and proved 


when he wa wanted, he locked the door of Frank's 
prison, an! dispatched a messenger to Mrs. Hepburn, 
requesting her immediate presence, 

The poor iad, choked with tears, and hopeless of 
being believed, had made no attemptto account for his 
visit to * the Lock and Key” before Mr. Drummond 
and the officer ; but when his mother arrived, he start- 
ed to his feet, and throwing his arms around her neck, 
he eagerly poured ont the whole history to one whom 
he knew would faith 1a his narration. And the mo- 
ther did put faith init, and she told his master that 
she would answer with her life for her Frank's honesty 
and truth. 

Mr. Drummond had a high opinioa of the widow, 
and dia not thiak himself justified in slighting her tes- 
timony. fle told her, therefore, that she must take 
her son away with her till he could make up his 
mind further on the subject, enjoining on her,in the 
mean time, absolute silence with respect to the story 
Frank had told in his own justification. He then 
privately employed a person he could rely on to watch 
Lines, both in the shop and when he went out of an 
evening. 

His enemy being removed, Lines thought himself 
safe ; and it was not long before, by the pursuit of his 
criminal gains, he had betrayed his own guilt, and vin- 
dicated the truth of his accuser. Ele was dismissed 
with ignominy and loss of character, whilst Frank was 
honorably reinstated in his situation and in his mas- 
ter’s favor. 

But had Frank been a motherless boy, or Mr. Drum- 
moad a hasty and inconsiderate man, the chances are 
many that the lad would have been irretrievably ruin- 
ed, because he had not the courage to expose guilt, in 
which he not only did not participate but which he 





to a certainty, what cvery body knew before, that the 


utterly abhorred. 


dead bodies of their parents to the fowls of the air, 
reservirg only their Sculls, of which he says, “the 
son maketh a cuppe and therefrom drinkethe with 
great devotion.” : 

In the early English dramatists. mention is not un- 
frequently made of converting sculls into drinking 
cups. In Middleton's “ Witch,” when the Duke takes 
a bowl, and is told it is a scall, he replies, 

* Call it a soldier’ s cup ; 
Our Duchess, f know, will pledge us, tho’ the cup 
Were once her Father’s head, which as a trophy, 
We'llkeep till death,” 

Massinger has frequent allusions to this custom; 
and in ** Dekker’s wonder of a Kingdom,” Torrenti 
says, 

“ Wuuld Thad ten housand soldiers’ heads. 
Their sculls set all in si'ver to drink healths 
To his confusion who first invented war.” 

But as Sir Thomas Browne observes, “to be knaved 
‘out of our graves, to have our sculls made drinkin 
‘bowls, and our bones turned into pipes to delight an 
‘sport our enemies are tragical abominations”—yet it 
lhas been often related, that of this tragical abominz- 
\tion a British nobleman and Poet has been guilty.— 

It is reported that Lord Byron whea a youth ransack - 
‘ed the cemetry of his ancestors at Newstead Abbey, 
‘for a Scull,—sufficiently capacious and sound, to con- 
vert into a carousing bowl. That he had it mounted 
with silver, and wrote an inscription to be put on it. 

Enongh has beemsaid to convince (He reader that 
the crime of drankeaness was more prevalent among 
the savage and barbarous nations; that the summum 
honum of their rewards hereafter, was a hope of being 

in a beastly state of intoxication, mixingwwith it the 
\disgusting pleasure of drinking out of Scalls!! It ia 
inot to be wondered at, that so long as the most re- 
\fined pleasures of a whole nation should consist of 
isuch degrading traits of human nature, no higher de- 
igree of intellect should exist in nations so greatly de- 
moralized ; consequently we find scarcely a dawn ot 
Science, through a long course of ages—all was dart, 
horrible, fearful, gloomy, and hopeless, in the benight- 
ed souls of such a race. : 


Cas] 
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MOLLY PITCHER. 

V jed, says an exchange paper, the death i¢ 
hin of we Rebecea Short, aged 76, daughter ot 
the celebrated ‘* Moll Pitcher.” A corresponder.t 
makes the inquiry ‘* who was the celebrated Moll 
Pitcher?” A scrap from the hisiory of American re- 

i ive a full answer. 
vn losing of the renowned battle of Mon- 
mouth, Molly Pitcher was occupied in carrying wz- 
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: peccery, where her husband was) 
ter froyed an oading and firing acannon. He was shot | 
dend at last, and she saw him fall. An officer rode up 
and ordered off the cannon. ‘It can be of no use now’) 
said he. But Molly stepped up, offered her services, | 
and took her hgitban+'s place, to the astonishment of | 
the army. he fought well, and half pay for life was) 
given her by congress. She wore an epaulette, and) 
wag ever after called captain Molly. 





| 
| 
| 
! 


John Randolph's Grave.—A gentleman on a visit to 
the residence of the late John Randolph, writes to the) 
National Inteligencer, as follows: “The body of this) 
extraordinary man reposes beneath the tall branches | 


of a veteran piae, about forty paces from his summer | pired. 


dwelling. No marble marks the place of his repose. 
He was buried, according to his own request, with his 
head to the east, and bis feet to the west, with a white 
unpolished stone at his head, and a black one at his 
feet. He sleeps where he lived in the peaceful bosom 
of hia native forest.” 





At a camp meeting held in Connecticut, a preach- 
er delivered himself of the following. 

“I would that the gospel! were & wedge and I a 
beetle, 1 would whack it into evrey sinner's heart a- 
mong you.” 


— 





Story Telling.—It is a curious circumstance, that 
blockheads are generally far better story tellers than 
clever men. This is indeed so often true, that when 
I hear of a person's being great, | am apt to place 
him in the catalogue of asses.—Macnish 
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|prise to us, that no more accidents occur. 
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case can only be reached by severe enactments. All 
good laws are subject'to this objection; but because 
evils will arise, we see no reason why the unfortunate 
should be made to suffer. 





A caution To Bors.—A lad, 12 or 13 years, son 
of Mr. John Connety, of this city, in attempting to 
get on one of the rail-road cars, a3 1t was entering the 
city, fellon the track, and before the train could be 
stopped, several of :hem passed over his leg and arm, 
mangling them in a shocking manner. After linger- 
ing for several hours in the utmost distress, he ex- 
We have often observed, with extreme ter- 
ror, the daring temerity of boys in climbing on the cars, 
while under full speed ; and it is only a matter of sur- 
Those 
having charge of the cars, should strictly prohibit boys 
from coming near them. It was probably owing to a 
mistaken act of kindness, on the part of the driver, that 
this little fellow lost his life. 


Lirerary.—The Argus of Tuesday last, contains 
two rare specimens of splendid literary effort on the 
part of two young ladies, at the recent examinatiun at 
the Albany Female Academy. We observe but one 











Poverty.—In France out of a population of thirty_ 
two millions, twenty-two millions have but six cents a 
day to defray all expenses—food, ludging. raiment, 
and cducation. England and Ireland are in no bette 
condition. 


The U.S. ship Ohio, «74, com. Hull, from the 
Mediverranean, arrived at Boston on Saturday mora- 
ing last. 





It is now understood, that the council for McLeod, 
will not appeal his case to the Court of Errors. Me- 
Leod, is now anxious to go before a jury. He i, 
sanguine of an acquittal. [is trial will take place in 
Utica, in September next. 


Sir Robert Peel, in his speech tothe Electors of 
Tamworth, states that the number of slaves anuually 
brought from the coast of Africato Cnba, is at least 
50,000. 


QG A clerk in the employ of Marie & Decoppet, 
59 Wall-street, N. York, abscoaded on Saturday with 
$9000 of his employers funds—$500 is oTered for his 
detection. 





defect in these ** compositions” to mar their otherwise 
singular and unspeakable beauties—which is to be 
found in the three introductory lines being in the Eng- 
lish language. Had this not been the case, ninety- 
| hundreths of the readers of the Argus would have arose 
‘from the perusal of the * compositions,” equally de- 
lighted and edified. 








The rogues are aking improvements in their line 
of business. Several robberies have lately been com- 





NHE PRIZE ADDRESS.—We would remind) 


mitted, when for a certsin percentage, the money is 


| Mr. Fredericks, the tragedian, and Charlotte Cush- 
;man, well kaown on the Albany boards, have united 
‘their destinies, ** for better for worse.” If Fredericks 
idon't make an affectionate husband, Charlotte will 
‘whip into it. She is amply able. 

{ 








An attempt was made a few days since, by a color- 
ed gitl, living with Dr. Cooke of Willismsburg, to 
poison his whole family, by mixing arsenic with the 
The girl, it appears entertained a hatred 


| 


| 


\tea water. 


those whom it may concern, that we shall expect, all! promised to be returned, provided no questions are !to some of the ladies, and took this means to be re- 
such Addresses to come to us free from cost. There asked. Several official gent'emen have been negocia- | venged. 


is a package now lying in the post office, from Holly-| 
Springs, (Miss.) on which is taxed some $2 postage. 


Any package out of the State, sent to New- York, by | 


private haod, and dropped in the box at that Pos, 
office, directed to the cure of James Herring, Esq. 
Grand Secretary will safely reach us. As this facili- 
ty, may induce efforis from those who would be un 
willing to pay the postaye on their Articles, we have 
thought it expedient to extend the time from the 
fourth of August, to the rinst or Seprempen next. 





A Bankrupr taw.—A large and respectable meet- 
ing of citizens, was held at the Capitol on Tuesday 
evening last, in relation to ihe passage of a genera! 


tors, in this kind of business, who are no doubt as 
honest—as circumstances will adinit. 


Tae O_pALeanyARTILLERY,second to no company 
in the state, are to have :n excursion to Catskill, on 
Monday next, on board of the Steam Boat Illinois: 


chartered for the occasion, with ber barges. It is to be}. 


a temperance affair throughout. A cotillion band will 
be in attendance, and we feel assured that the party 
will enjoy all they anticipate, from this rational and 
healthy mode of passing away a prospectively hotday. 
Tickets $1, designed for a gentleman and two ladies. 
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Bankrupt law. ~The Mayor, presided, and suitable re- 
solutions expressive of the-sense of the meeting were 
passed. There appears throughout the country. a 
general disposition for the passage of such a law, which 
no doubt in the main, would be attended with benefi- 
cial results. It a man honestly faiis to meet his en- 
gagements, and surrenders up all his possessions, both 
the laws of justice and humanity seem to require that 
the * pound of flesh” should not be exacted. Socie- 
ty, as well as the wants of a tamily require the bone | 
and sinews of almost every man; and we believe this 
is all which the contemplated law is expected to give 
him. Many a sterling merchant—many an ingenious 
mechanic has been lost to community—whose early 
prospects had been clouded by misfortune, who being 
unable to raise themselves under the pressure of their 
respon-ibilties, have sunk under the weight of them; 
aod reckless of character or health, plunged in dissi- 
pation, until death has finally balanced the 
«ween them and their creditors. ‘There is 
but rogues will take advantage of such alaw ; 






1, be- 
nbt 
eir 


Literaiure. is the title of a new n.onthly just publish- 
‘ed in this city, by Mr. B. Wood. It is neatly print- 
‘ed, and its matter is chiefly original, It ir affurded at 
| $1 50 per annum. 


The Senate of the U. S. by a vote of 23 to 20, have 
passed the Loan Bill, and it now only awaits the sig- 
nature of the President, to become a law. This bill 
authorises a loan of 12.000,000 of dollars, at an inter- 
est of six per cent, reimbursable in not less thap three 
nor more than eight years. 





Mapame Resrext, bas been found guilty in her 
late trial for producing the death of Mrs. Purdy.— 
Madame Restell was a celebrated female physician in 
New York, who lent her aid to attain the most dis- 
graceful results. She will now soon receive her re- 
ward. 











Troy has raised two thousand dullars for the suffer- 
ers at the late fire at Waterford. Should not Albany 
do something ? 





| 


Mission To Cuina.—The Washington correspon- 
dent of the N. Y. Express says that it is not improba- 
ible that a special mission will soon be created to Chi- 
na, to represent and protect American interests in that 
‘important quarter of the world. 





The celebrated Abernethy, oa being asked, what 
was good for the gout, replied, live on sixpence a day, 
and. earn it. 








Rutelligence. 
An American Bishop in Prison.—The following is 
handed to us for publication, asa copy of a letter com- 
municated to the Secretary of State. We have no 
knowledge of the character of the author of the letter. 
but are informed by him that he had seen the Bishop 
of Detroit in Rome, and vouched for the truth and 
soberness of his address to the Government. We are 
not fully aware of the extent of the power of the Pope 
over those who acknowledge their allegiance to him, 
but we had supposed that his supremacy was only 
spiritual, aud did not profess to extend to temporal 
matters, «r to the lives and iiberties of American citi- 
zens. We know not to what conditions Bishop Rese 
may have subscribed as the price of his liberty, but a3 
an American citizen, claiming the protection of his 
Government, he is entitled to it, unless he has been 
guilty of some crime against the laws where he is im- 
prisuned. ‘the arrest and imprisonment of LeLeod, 
under more justifiable circumstances for aught that 
we see, set England ina blaze. What will Americans 
say and do if it shall appear that one of their citizens 
has been arrested and iucarcerated by a foreign power, 
without any violation of civil or criminal law?--Madi- 
sonian of Sat. 
To the Hon. Daniel Webster, Secretary of State. 


Six:—I hasten to make knowa to the Government 
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of the United States of America, a fact of a Serious 
character, and highly interesting to the national dig- 
nity of the country. 

The Bishop of Detroit, Michigan, Mr. Rese, an) 
American citizen, is confined ia a dungeon of Rome} 
without communication with any living person, and 
consequently without the knowledge of the Ameri- 
can Minister resident there—a target for the black- 
est calumnies, and a victim of the most atrocious 
persecutions from his colleagues here in religious 
matters. [le was summoned to Rome towards the 
end of 1838, if I am not mistaken; and in 1839, 
when I made his acquaintance, he was confined ina 
Convent under an ecclesiastical prosecution. On 
the process being completed, he was ordered to re- 
sign. This he refused to do ; and then he was thrown 
in a dungeon, perhaps of the Inquisition, where three 
other B shops are lying. There he is overwhelmed 
with sufferings, and tortared to oblige him to resign, 
and all possible meas: res were taken to prevent bim 
from invoking the protection of the diplomatic agents 
ef his own country. A similar case had happened to 
the Bishop of Philadelphia, Mr. Cornwell. But this 
prelate, whilst ia the same position of Mr. Rese, was 
fortunate enough to make his escape from Rome ; and 
arrested in Paris, usder Charles the Xth, by order of 
the Pope, was set at liberty through the intervention 
of the American Minister. 

Thinking that the Government of the United States 
are to look upon their citizens under no religious as- 
pect, but merely as free citizens of this Union, I could 
scarcely believe but that, in ccnsequence of this dis- 
closure, ready and efficious steps will be taken to 
cause the Papal Government ta be called to account 
for such scandalous abuse of its spiritual power. 

I have the honor to be 
Your most obedient servant. 
BERNARDIUS CASTELLI. 
Washingwn, D. C. July 13th, 1841. 











Piracy,—Levin Lawson, captain of the schooner 
Sylph, of Indian Key Florida, was yesterday arrested 
on the cumplaint of Mrs. Elizabeth Housman, owner 
of the said vessel, which was licensed for the purpose 
of wrecking onthe coast of Florida, and on the 18th 
of June last, Laweon decamped with vessel and cargo 
without ber knowledge or connset,and as she believed, 
with a felonious intention.— Express. 





Avful Effects of Intemperance.—A most horible 
accident occured last week in the Co. of ‘Two Moun- 
tains, Lower Canada; aman, while in a state of in- 
toxication, hasing fallen into a kettle of boiling pot- 
ash, was completely dissolved. Search was made for 
his body, bat not the least particle of it could be 
found. 





Tue Market, Juty 20.—F lour stands just as for 
several days past. Sales Genesee $5 50; Ohio $537; 
Geergetown dull at $5 50. The first sample of new 
wheat appeared this morning from North Carolina; it 
lo ks well, but was not sold. Rye isindemaml at 624c; 
no sales of Corn. 500 bbls, Whale Oil sold at 30 cents. 
Pot Ashes have risen riven to $5 50 sales, and holders 
ask $5 75. Pearls remain at $5 25.—Jour. Com. 





Nor Bapv.—A Rhode Island member of Congress 
wrote home to his wife that he had been appointed one 
of the ** Committe on ¢ Lams" (claims.) 





Married. 

On Tuesday, by the Rev. J. Kelly, Patrick Sloan, 
to Ann Corbit. 

And by the same, Patrick Carroll, to Bridget A, 
Kemp, all of this city. 

At Schenectady, by the Rev. Dr. Nott, omthe 11th 
inst., Mr. Paul Haverley, of Knox, Albany co., to 
Miss Maria Mann, of Schoharie. 

On the 17th inst., by the Rev. Mr, Kissam, Mr. 


John Houghtaling to Miss Sarah Ann Long, both of 
New Scotland. 

(Ry era re ED 
DIED. 


On the 10th inst., Dorland, infant son of Dr. L. M. 
Tracy, of this city. 
Iu Troy, on the 19th inst. after along but patient 





illness, Wm. George, -aged 60 years. 
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In Hudson, oa the 17th inst. the Hon. Ezekiel 
Gilbert aged 86. 

In New York, on the 19th inst., Mrs. Maria Va- 
rick, widow of Richard Varick, esq. aged 78. 

At Nashville, Tenn., on the 3d inst., W. H. Hunt, 
late proprietor of the Nashville Banner. 

At Sronington, Conn., on the 13th inst. Capt. Ebe- 
nezer Cobb, brother of Sanford Cobb, of this city. 

In Johnstown, Fulton co., on the 5th inst. Mrs. 
Clarissa Hill, daughter of Elias Prindle, aged 31. 

In Fishkill, Dutchess co., un the 15th inst. Gilbert 
Huuter, aged 69. 

In Lima, Livingston co., on the 9th inst., very sud- 
denly, of apoplexy, Hon Matthew Warner, formerly 
for many years, one of the Judges of Ontario aad Liv- 
ingston counties. 
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CALENDAR OF COMMUNICATIONS. 
EACH MONTH. 
NAME. PLACE TIME. 
Temple Eneampment, , Albany | 2d wvieen, 
Temple R A, Chapter, | Albany 2d & 4th Tuesda 
Mount Vernon Lodge | Albany Ist & 3d Thursday, 4 
Ten ple Lodge, Albany | Ist & 3d Tuesday, 
Apol'o Lodge Troy | Ist & 3d Tuesday. 
Apollo Chapter, Troy | 2d & 4th Tuesday. 
Apollo Hncampment, Troy 3d Monda ys. 
Evening Star Lodge, West Troy | 2nd & 4th Wednesday. 
Phocnix Lodge, Lansingburg§ =| Ist & 3d Thursday. 
Olive Branch Bethany Ge2. | ist Wednesday, 


Genesee Encampment, 
Ohio Lodge. No 101, 
Wheeling Chapter, 19, 
Wheeling *-ncampment 
Washiugton Council, 


Lockport Nia. 
Wheeling Va. 
oe 


oe } 


2nd Thursday 

ist Monday. 

2d Thursday. 

Ist Saturday. 

2d Monday ev © mont). 














Utica Lodge, 47, Utica, last Thursday. 
Oneida Chanter, 57. ” | Ist Thursday. 
Utica Encampment,3 “ | 3d bay 7 
Mount Moriah, Louisville, Ky. | Bet & 3d Monday- 
Louisville Encampment do | 4th Saturday. 

King Solom-n’s chapter do | 21 Monday 

Tyrian Council do | 4th Tuesda 
Abrams Lodge do | Q1 & 4th Thursday 
Clark Lodge do | Ist and 3d Thursday 
Lodge of Antiquity do | Ist Saturday 
Memphis Chapter, Memphis, Tean | 3d Monday. 
Memphis Lodge, | 24 Tuesday, 


Georgia Chapter 
Solomon Lodge 
Zerubbabe) Lodge 


2d & 4th Tuesday. 
Ist & 3d Thursday. 
| 9) and 4th Thursday 


Savannah Geo | 
do 


do 


Ogl--thorpe Lodge | do | Ist and 3d Monday. 
Sh -Ibyville Chapter, Shelbyville, Ky | ist Monday 
Solomon’s Lodge, 1 do | 2d Monday.. 


AUTHORISED AGENTS. 


The following Brethren have kindly offered to act as Agents for 
the American Masonic Register. hey are duly authorised te 
receive subscriptions and monics on its account. 





Wm. Boardman 33 Joues st N. Y, 
Tallmadge Fairchild Coxsackie 
Joel D. Smith Castleton 

James Teft Coevmans 

Stephen T. Leggett Troy 

8. D. Smith Lansingburgh 
Joseph Blackburn Poughkeepsic 
Jehn 8. Weed West Greenfield 
Ebenezer Mix Batavia 
Bianchard Powers Cowlsville 
James Cavanagh Watertown 
Myron L. Burrell Lockport 

.R Vary Roredino 

E W Northrop Le Roy 

Samuel Graves Auburn 

A P Pfistor Tuscaloosa, Alabama 
Charles Steinagel Cincivnatti, Ohio, 
Wm D Johnson, Lagrange, Tenn. 
Sanders Shanks Shellnville Ky 
T P Shafiner Cumberlaud, Md 


Peoples’ Line Steambeats. 


Saat. 


The boats of the Peoples’ Line being row all in complete order, 
will continue to run between Albany and New-York, until further 
notice as follows = ; 

The ROCHESTER, Capt. St. John, and SOUTH AMERI- 
CA, Capt. Brainard, will form a daily Night Line, one Of them 
leaving the feot of Hamilton street every evening (except Sun 
days) at 7 o'clock, through without landing. 

HALF DAILY NIGHT LINE. at 5 o'clock. 

The NORTH AMERICA, Capt. Trvesdell, will runa Half 
Daily Night Line, leaving the foot of State street, every othereven=. 
ing at 5 o'clock, making the regular landings. 

For further particulars, apply to the captains on board or at the 
office on the Pier, foot of Hamilton street. jy!% 


Isaac Cromie Louisville Ky 

AC Smith Mount Clemens Mich 
J H M’Mahon Memphis Tenn 
James A Miller Mobile 

GL cope ir Savannah 

A € Davis Portsmouth Ohio 

D M Sheffield. Tallahsssee 

A S Pfister Columbus Miss 

Jacob Nichols Wellsburgh Va 
Richard B Dallam St Louis Mo 
H Coiman Liberty Mo 

George Fisher Houston Texas 

O Hughes Paris K 

Dr J A Whetstone Washington Ala 
Lewis 8 Deleplauin Wheeling Va 
Rev Peyton P Smith, Monticello 
H B Smith, Steubenville, Ohio 
Joseph Cable, Carrollton Ohio. 

E B Shaw, Hudson. 
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NEW ENGLAND TAVERN REMOVED 


= Subscriber respectfully informs his friende, customers 
@ and the travelling public generally, that he has poole: from 
his old stand, nine duors below. on the same side of the street, to 
the large and commodious house, heretofore known as the Nation 
al Hotel, No. 159 Market street, and for a number o 
oceupied by Mrs. Crosby as a Boarding House. 
removing are, that he can better accommodate his customers, and 
more of them, without any additional expense on thei part. The 
house is four stories high, with a proportionate depth. It is divided 
into a large number of rooms, admirably calculated for families. — 
Men of business, or persons travelling for pleasure. travellers by 
rail-road, steambvat or stage, will nd the New England well ad- 
apted to their accommodation ; being within five or ten minutes 
walk of the rail road, and within sixty or seventy rods of three 
steam landings. Breakfast will always be prepared every 
morning during the season of navigation, at6 o » for those 
wishing it, and intending to take the 7 o’clock morning boat for 
New York. Also, one at 7 o'clock. An exeellent stable is also ate 
tatched to the honse, and every convenience for those travelling 
with their teams: &c. The subscriber embraces the present op- 
portunity to return his sincere thanks to those who have so liber- 
a'ly patronized him at his old stand, and requests a continuance of 
their favors at the new one. His old custoniers and the public 
generally are respectfully invited to give him a call, and he edges 
himself to do all in his power to make their stay while at his house 
both pleasant and agreeable, His terms willbe as they have al-. 
ways been, viz. single meats 25 cents lodging 12 1-2 cents, 
jel9—ly A-W. STARKS 


. fo THE MASONIC FRATERNITY.—We 


are desirous Of drawing out sume of the Masonic talent of 
our brethren, which at preaent oepoare to lie buried among the 
rubbish; and to this end, we will pay TWNTY-FIVE DOLLARS . 
for the best origigal essay on the subject of Masonry—for the sec 
ond best, two elegamly engraved Masser and Ro*al Arch Aprong, 
on Satin, superbly got up, together with handsomely engraved di- 
pl mas of the Master and R. A_ Degrees, For the third best, 
the FREE subscription of the Register so long as we shall have any 
control of it, The Essay must not be less than TEN Paces of or- 
dinary foolscap, and it is desirable that the writer should not ex- 
ceed fifteen such pages. The writer will choose his own method 
of presenting his subject, in such attractive, useful and practical 
shape, as will be of interestto the fraternity. The manuscripts will 
be submitted to two competent and impartial brethren. Each 
MSS. to be accompanied with the name and. residence of the wri- 
ter, written in su :-h manner as to be detached from. the copy ; and 
no person shall be privy to such name but ourselves. ‘Ai such 
manuscripts coming to us, whether by mail ur otherwise, must be 
free ofcharge The MSS.r ceived, will be our property, and such 
of them as may be considered worthy of publication, will have the 
uame of the writer added, unless he shall express a wish to the 
contrary, Which will be hon rably observed. e time for receiv- 
ing such Essays will be until the FOURTH OF AUGUST 
NEXT ; addressed.to “ American Masonic Register, Albany. 
‘C_y> Those papers with whom we exchange, will oblige ua, 
they will either copy the «-bove, or notice the substance of it. 
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f years past 
His reasons for 














Y, for Foreign and Domestic Law. col - 
lecting and tr ting b Office Main street. op~ 
pusite the * TELEGRAPH” office, Houston, Repub. of Texas, 

The undersigned has made arrangements in the United States, 
England, France, Germany, and Mexico, for attending to claims 
of every kind, and to the settlement of the estates of deceased sol- 
diers and Ohers. 

_ All kinds of documents, public or private, made cut in original, 
in the English, French, Spanish, German, Russian, and Italian 
languages, or translated from either of them into any one required. 

Old settlers will find the services of the undersigned useful in 
completing their land titles, in cases whore anv of she formalities 
of the Mexican laws are wanting ; or the execution thereof by the 
authorities omitted, by procuring authentic copies of the same, 
from the Mexican records to. complete the chain of titles. : 

New'settlers and land speculators can avail themselves of his 
services, by having examined; the Spanish titles to Texas lands,” 
and consulting him in relation to the genuineness and valid:ty of 
the same, previous to entering into final contract 

Con ‘eyancing of every description exeeuted, 


jello GEORGE FISHER. ~ 


(ORNING & COOK Book-B.nders, 67 State, corner of Jamcs 

street, (formerly Middle Lane,) Albany. Brians nooxs of 

every description made to order, Paper of any size ruled to any 
pattern. 

Particular attention paid to the binding of music books, law 
periudicals, old books, newspapers, &c. resPect- 
fully solicit a share of pubsic patronage. , 

By the recent improvements in the above establishment, the 
propriétors are ready to do all kinds of BOOK BINDING 
in the most neat and substan‘ial manner. Persons huving to bind 
for their libraries, will do well to. call atthe above establishment 
General satisfaction warranted. Prices to con‘orm to the 
tmes._ Albany, 1840 
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self. 
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POETRY. 


For the American Masonic Register, 


POEM, 


Pronounced before the Young Men's Association, July Sth, at 


the 2nd Prestbyterian Church. 
BY FREDERIC W. COLE. 
A filial care was that which sought 
The martyrs’ grave in Scotia’s land, 
And back from cold oblivion brought 
The mein’ry of that hunted band 
Whose Bethel spots were fields and caves 
Which Persecution’s murderous hand 
Has marked and hallowed with their graves : 
A pious hand that yearly came 
To deepen on the mossy stone 
The ever-venerated name 
Of each good Cameronian 
Who Church and Court corrupt withstood 
And conscience kept at cost of blood. 
We love the man* who thus could keep 
The spots where Covenanters sleep, 
For they were priveleged to be 
The Pioneers of Liberty. 
We love his work : e meet to-day 
Our father’s monuments to view, 
To sweep the cumbering dust away 
And touch each epitaph anew. 
We need not seek them on the height 
T’o which Aurora's car of light 
First ushers the exulting day 
Fresh born from Massachusetts Bay ; 
Nor do we see them over those 
Who met our infant country's foes, 
Where boasting Britain bowed again, 
On Suaratoga’s sandy plain. 
We need not on their ashes rear 
Like serfs of old, a senseless stone, 
For monuments to them are here— 
Yes here! nor are they here alone : 
Their names and deeds with graphic art 
Are traced upon the Nation’s heart. 
Not wrought upon a summers’ day 
For Time's gray wing to brush away, 
No—he-may teil with restless care 
This spirit sculpture to decay, 
But millions yet to come shall swear 
Each year to grave it deeper there! 
The men who Freedom's battle fought, 
And with their blood for us have bought, 
The right of liberty and life 
From manly sires their spirit caught, 
Who won the priceless right of thought, 
Amid the Reformations strife. 
That blood which the invader's steel 
Drew forth, the Patriot pledge to seal, 
And which our Fathers freely gave, 
Theaugh centuries, from sire to son 
Knew net.the pulses of a slave, 
But coursed through Freemen's veins alone. 
Who were those Freemen? Men who fled 
A church and state Procrustean bed. 
I'be Brownist, by the Mayflower borne ; 
The Huguenot, from Gallia torn $ 
The follower of fearless Fox ; 
The non-conforming son of Knox ; 
The Catholic; all sought the west, 
By Persecution’s hellish ire, 
By pillory and rack and fire 
Weaned from their mother country’s breast. 
The church that needs the civil arm 
As her support and shield from harm, 
Might well in such bold Spirits see 
A a re trouble and alarm : 
, Phe light of uth had made them free. 
From those—like a Mellenial morn 
Our Nation springs, Minerva born. 


What though the Pilgrims in their turn 
Inflicted tortare they had known, 

And what they taught, refused to learn; 
The truth they planted had not grown. 
Penn, ““’illiams, Calvert nursed the shoot, 

The Revolution was its fruit. 


Behold it now! The noble tree 





*Robert Paterson xis Old Motality. 
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Its branches are our balwarks made, 
The christian graces loge its shade, 

And near its root weg ey have grown 
Our civil rights its st own, 

While Europe hears, beyond the seas, 


When it is swept by Freedom's breeze, 
Its boughs a triumph song rehearse 


O’er Priestcrafts’ conscience binding curse. 


Who whispers that this tree will fall 
Or trembling says it must decay ? 
His coward heart is fit for thrall, 
He has no part with us to day. 
Who, in this exiled stranger's land, 
As in derision of our hope 
With bigot heart and faithless hand 
Points a suspicion at the Pope? 
Forshame! Forgetting Maryland,* 
He loads with his oppression hate 
The memory of Baltimore ; 
And in the act we celebrate 
O’erlooks the part that Carroll bore. 


Our hearts, these high and holy themes 
Warm with a constant genial glow, 
But Luxury’s delusive dreams 
May weave a web of future woe. 
Soon, where our banner courts the wind, 
A hundred stars shall greet the eye, 
A hundred states our Union bind, 
And, Eden like, its centre lie 
Where mixing with Missouri's tide 
The Mississippi's watets bvil, 
And with majestic swiftness glide 
To glat tbe hungry sea with soil. 
Then we may need for Freedom's sake 
The echos of this day to wake— 
This band that holds the sacred past 
In union close, and firm and fast 
To all that faith the most sublime 
Can hope for man in coming time— 
Who, if we break this precious chain 
Will weld its magic links again ? 
No! Freemen still this feast shall keep, 
And guard in love from year to year 
The places where ocr heroes slerp 
Not with the mourners sigh and tear 
But with a high and honest pride 
In holding that for which they died. 
Not darkly will they view the past 
As if to find perfection there 
But holding all its lessons fast 
Improve the good with grateful care, 
And errors mark with honest pen 
Of every age,—Aye, even this ! 
They'll grant to no frail, erring men 
A fulsome apotheosis ; 
Nor yet ungrateful will they prove 
To those who benefit the state, 
For they shall learn from us to love 
The nobly good, and truly great: 
Then badges, shame such idie fears ; 
And we, alas! haveseen of late 
The witness of the Nation's tears 
That none of all her good and brave 
Shall sink unhonored to the grave. 


No beaten path Columbia treads 
Of Europe's time-worn precedent, 
Hier feet are now above the heads 
Of those to whom old sages bent ; 
And still she rises, still her track 
Is upward, like hereagle's flight, 
Nor shall she turn in weakness back 
Till, from that undiscovered height 
Where man is man, and all his wrongs 
From fellow man are turned to right, 
She sheds on earth’s unnumbered throngs 
Her dew of love and beam of light. 
No conquest marks this brilliant way— 
Our Eagle is no bird of prey ; 
He screams to wake no slavish fears 
Nor wets his crest with woman’s tears ; 
His high ambition is to bring 
Balm for the Nations on his wing. 
And he is strong! Ah yes, to drag 
‘The serpent from his mountain crag ! 





| 
(a) Geo. Calvert, (Lord Baltumore) founder of the Colony of 
Maryland, first gave the world an example of Religious toletation, 


He was a Roman Cotholic. 
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Shall he not guard his nest as well 
As wher first breaking from bis shell ? 
He loves the Olive’s gracious bough, 
Aad fondly clasps it even now, 
But let no haughty foe forget 
He firmly holds his arrows yet. 
The grandest glory of the past 
Is but a beam of promise, cast 
Like Iris on the cloud, to show 
How bright the future day shall glow, 
Let not our eyes, bedim'd with night, 
Shut out the flood of coming light, 
But with a glad aad grateful gaze 
Hail each precursor of its blaze ; 
And dare to hope that social grief 
May here receive its full relief. 
Here shall the reeking brow of toil 
Preside upon its own domain, 
Which now tov long has been the spoil 
Of idle pomp and greedy gain. 
Here Jabor shall be seen to be 
Too big with blessings to be sold, 
And sloth be stamped with infamy 
Though glittering in ancestral gold. 
And here Religion, modest maid, 
Now sickly from her recent thrall, 
In panoply of truth arrayed 
Shall sway the willing bearts of all. 
Unhappy maid, of heavenly birth! 
How sad her history on earth. 
With flowing robe, with trumpet voice 
And mein to make the heart rejoice, 
Her oaly trust Messiah's name 
Forth from the wilderness she came. 
But Prince and Priest must needs engage 
‘lo dress her for a courtly cage— 
She spurned their care, and wild with fright 
West, o’er the waters took her flight 
To bring her precious boon to us. | & 
Thus Daphne fied from Delius ; 
And as the god, when he had found 
His love transturmed to lagrel, bound 
The smooth and ever verdant bough 
As Glory’s guerdon to his brow, 
So did Columbia in youth 
Win the rich crowa of Christian truth. 
Nor shall it ever cease to shed 
Its sacred halo round her head. 





MASONIC ODE, 
BY THOMAS POWER, OF. BOSTON. ~ - 

Blest Art of ancient fame ! 
Let echo’s voice proclaim 

The welcome word: 
May this divine decree— 
Mun’'s dearest bond shall be 
Indulgent Cuartry— 

Sull sound abroad. 


When chaos fled from earth, 
Then Orper first had birth 
In forms of Lieut: 
"Twas Wispom's own behest 
That Srreneru should eve: rest 
Where Breaurry stood confess'd 
Ja radiance bright. 


Then God's most perfect plan, 
In love to feeble man, 

Was hindly given: 
With Leven, Poume and Square, 
Form rose trom rudeness there, 
Proportions just and fair : 

The boon of Heaven. 


Should sorrow seek relief, 
Then be another's grief 
In kindness there : 
A tear for human wo, 
Soft pity’s warmest glow, 
Let each true brother know 
Our constant care. 


Come join a brother's joy ; 

In sweetest notes employ 
This festal day : 

Let each fraternat tie 

Its purest Farru imply, 

Our Hope still fixed on high, 
In cloudless ray. 
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